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DEED OF TRUST 



KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, 
THAT I, JOSEPH E. MERRILL, of Newton, 
in the County of Middlesex, and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in consideration of the sum of one dollar 
and other valuable considerations paid by the INHABI- 
TANTS OF THE TOWN OF YARMOUTH, in 
the County of Cumberland, in the State of Maine, a body 
corporate and politic, the receipt whereof I do hereby ack- 
nowledge, and in further consideration of the undertaking of 
the Grantee herein named to accept, perform and abide by all 
the conditions and restrictions herein contained, do hereby 
GIVE, GRANT, BARGAIN, SELL and CONVEY 
unto the said the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth and 
its successors forever, a certain lot of land with the build- 
ings thereon, situated on the Northeasterly side of Main 
Street in Yarmouth, in the County of Cumberland and the 
State of Maine, and bounded and described as follows, viz : 
Commencing on said Northeasterly side of said Main Street 
at a point seventy-five (75) feet Southeasterly (measuring on 
said Northeasterly side of Main Street) of the division line 
between land formerly of Samuel D. Warren and others 
and land of John Coombs ; thence north forty-three 
degrees (43°) thirty (30) minutes East by land of said 
Coombs two hundred (200) feet ; thence North forty-six 
degrees (46°) West by land of said Coombs and land of said 
Warren and others, two hundred (200) feet; thence 
South forty-three degrees (43°) thirty (30) minutes West 
by land of said Warren and others, two hundred (200) feet 
to said Northeasterly side of Main Street ; thence South 
forty-six degrees (46°) East by said Main Street two 
hundred (200) feet to the place of beginning. The lot of 
land hereby conveyed was conveyed to me by Samuel D. 
Warren and another by deed bearing date the twenty- 
seventh day of August, A. D., 1904, and recorded in the 
Registry of Deeds of said County of Cumberland in Book 
753, Page 182, and by John Coombs by deed bearing date 
the twenty-seventh day of August, A. D., 1904, and 
recorded in said Registry Book 753, Page 183. 
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This conveyance is made subject to the following 
conditions and restrictions, to wit : 

That said lot of land and the buildings from time to 
time thereon standing shall always be held, occupied and 
used by said the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth, the 
Grantee herein, for the purposes of maintaining thereon a free 
Public Library for the benefit of the Inhabitants of said 
Town of Yarmouth to be forever known as the "MERRILL 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY," in memory of Ezekiel 
Merrill and Sarah Hobart Lewis Merrill, the parents of 
the Grantor herein, and that the same shall be reasonably 
and properly maintained and cared for as a free Public 
Library by funds to be raised or contributed by said Grantee 
and by such funds as are now or may hereafter be donated 
therefor. 

That said the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth shall 
within a reasonable time after the delivery of these presents, 
properly grade said lot of land and lay it down in the best 
manner for a lawn and provide and construct upon the 
said lot necessary granolithic or brick walks and curb stones 
and also a strip of^ranolithic stone three feet wide on both 
the front and the back of the buildings on said lot. 

That said the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth 
shall raise by taxation and pay over to the Board of 
Trustees hereinafter constituted the sum of six hundred dol- 
lars ($600.) in the year 1904 and shall raise by taxation or 
otherwise provide and pay over to the said Board of 
Trustees in quarterly instalments the sum of at least twelve 
hundred dollars ($1200.) in the year 1905 and in each 
year thereafter, all said sums to be expended by said Board 
of Trustees for the maintenance and repair of the buildings 
upon said lot, the heating and insurance thereof, the 
employment of a custodian or custodians of the contents 
of said buildings and the repair and purchase of books and 
that the accounts of all moneys so paid to said Board of 
Trustees and of all other moneys coming into the hands of 
said Board of Trustees for the purposes of said library shall 
be kept entirely separate from the finances of said town of 
Yarmouth and shall be annually submitted to the voters of 
said Town at the annual town meeting, and any and all of 
said moneys left in the hands of said Board of Trustees at 
the close of any year shall be carried forward for the use of 
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said library and any appropriarion and payment by said 
Town for the next succeeding year shall not be reduced by 
reason of such unexpended balance so carried forward ; 
Provided, however, that in the event of the occurrence of 
an extensive conflagration of the buildings in said Town of 
Yarmouth or of the occurrence of any other great public 
calamity which shall materially reduce the valuation of said 
Town, said Board of Trustees may upon petition of fifty 
legal voters of said Town vote to reduce the sum to be 
raised by taxation by said the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Yarmouth in the year following such occurrence and upon 
like petition in the years thereafter succeeding until in the 
judgment of said Board of Trustees said Town shall have 
recovered from the financial distress occasioned by such 
conflagration or calamity and upon such reduction being 
made by said Board of Trustees in any such year said the 
Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth shall in said year be 
required to raise by taxation only the sum thus determined 
by said Board : 

That the management and control of said lot of land 
and buildings and the contents of said buildings shall 
be and forever remain in the hands of a Board of Trustees 
which said Board of Trustees shall be in the first instance 
constituted and composed of the following persons : Alex- 
ander H. Twombly, John H. Humphrey, Leone R. Cook, 
George W. Hammond and Georgia N. Freeman, each of 
said Yarmouth, and George E. Bird, of Portland, all in 
said County of Cumberland, and said Twombly, Humph- 
rey, Cook, Hammond, Freeman and Bird shall become 
and be members of the Board of Trustees hereby consti- 
tuted on the acceptance of this deed by the grantee herein 
named and said Twombly, Humphrey, Cook, Hammond, 
Freeman and Bird shall be and remain members of said 
Board of Trustees until the expiration of the periods of 
three, four, five, six, seven and eight years respectively 
from the first day of January, A. D., 1905 ; and upon the 
expiration of the term of office of any of said Trustees 
aforenamed and upon the expiration of the term of office of 
each of his successors, a successor shall forthwith be elected 
by ballot by the remaining members of said Board of 
Trustees for i term of six years ; provided, however, that 
none of the Trustees afore-named and none- of any of said 
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successors of them shall serve as a member of said Board 
of Trustees for more than two terms consecutively ; and 
in the event that any of the afore-named Trustees, 
or any of the successors of any of them, shall resign 
or become permanently incapacitated to discharge the 
duties of the office, or die, a successor shall be elected 
by ballot by the remaining members of said Board of 
Trustees to fill the unexpired term of the member so 
resigning, becoming incapacitated or dying: Provided, 
however, that the first selectman of said Town of Yarmouth 
shall ex officio be a member of said Board of Trustees so 
long as he shall hold said office of first selectman, and in 
case either of the Trustees hereinbefore designated by 
name or any successor of either of said Trustees so 
designated shall be elected first selectman of said Town, 
then, in that event, the second selectman of said Town 
shall be ex officio a member of said Board of Trustees so 
long as said Trustee so elected first selectman shall con- 
tinue to be one of said Trustees hereinbefore designated 
by name or a successor of a trustee so designated as well as 
first selectman of said Town ; and provided further that 
the Donor or Grantor herein shall be a member of said 
Board of Trustees during his lifetime, and upon his decease 
or resignation, William F. Garcelon, of said Newton, shall 
become a member of said Board of Trustees in place of 
said Joseph E. Merrill during the life of him, said Garce- 
lon, and he, said Garcelon, may by writing filed with said 
Board of Trustees to take effi^ct upon his death or resigna- 
tion appoint a successor who, during his natural life, shall 
be a member of said Board of Trustees : 

That said Board of Trustees shall elect by ballot from 
their number a President and shall elect by ballot a Clerk, 
Treasurer and Librarian and may appoint other proper and 
necessary officers and assistants, none of whom need be 
members of said Board. The President and other 
officers and assistants shall hold office and place during the 
pleasure of said Board of Trustees. Said Board may adopt 
by-laws not inconsistent with law or the provisions of this 
deed and shall from time to time make regulations for the 
care and management of said Public Library, for the 
protection and security of its books and property and the 
improvement and well being of the premises : 
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That the room in said building finished, furnished 
and designated by the Grantor for the purpose of 
receiving and containing the private library of the Grantor, 
should the same be donated to said Public Library, shall, 
after the reception of said private library, be used for no 
other purpose save for meetings of said Board of Trustees 
and such other purposes as said Board may direct. 

Moreover it is the desire of the Grantor or Donor that 
the towns of North Yarmouth, Freeport, Cumberland and 
Pownal, all formerly parts of the town of North Yarmouth, 
shall have the use of said library so far as they may be 
legally permitted so to do under such reasonable rules and 
upon such terms as said Board of Trustees may prescribe, 
and any moneys received from said towns or either of them 
shall be paid to said Board of Trustees to be expended by 
said Board for the general purposes of the library : 

That upon failure of said Grantee, the said the Inhabi- 
tants of the Town of Yarmouth, to occupy and use said prem- 
ises to a reasonable extent for the purposes herein provided or 
to perform and abide by all the conditions and reservations 
herein contained, said premises shall revert to the Grantor, 
his heirs or assigns, the same to be determined upon 
proceedings instituted by an interested party in a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

This conveyance shall take effect upon its acceptance 
by said the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth at a 
meeting thereof legally called therefor and by such accept- 
ance said Grantee for itself and its successors does covenant 
and agree to and with the Grantor and his heirs and assigns 
to accept, perform and abide by all the conditions and 
restrictions herein contained. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the aforegranted 
and bargained premises with all the privileges and appur- 
tenances thereof, to the said the Inhabitants of the Town 
of Yarmouth and its successors to their use and behoof 
forever subject to all the conditions and restrictions herein- 
before set forth. 

And I do covenant with the said Grantee and its 

successors that I am lawfully seized in fee of the premises ; 

that they are free of all incumbrances ; that I have good 

right to sell and convey the same to the said Grantee to 

hold as aforesaid, and that I and my heirs shall and will 
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warrant and defend the same to the said Grantee and its 
successors forever, against the lawful claims and demands 
of all persons, subject however, to all the conditions and 
restrictions hereinbefore set forth. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I, the said Joseph 
E. Merrill, being unmarried, have hereunto set my hand 
and seal this fifteenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and four. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of 

Wm. F. Garcelon. Joseph E. Merrill, (L. S.) 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Suffolk, ss. Oct. 12, 1904. 

Personally appeared the above-named Joseph E. 
Merrill and acknowleged the above instrument to be his 
free act and deed. 

Before me, 

William F. Garcelon, 

(L. S.) Notary Public. 

Cumberland, ss. Registry of Deeds Received, October 17, 
1904, at 8 H 50 M, A. M., and recorded in Book 757, 
Page 115. 

Attest: Ray P. Eaton, 

Register. 
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Proceedings at the meeting of the Inhabitants of the ^own of 

Tarmouth held on the fifteenth day of October^ 

A, D., igo4^ pursuant to adjournment 

from the annual meeting held in 

March^ igo^. 



The deed of gift of Joseph E. Merrill to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Town of Yarmouth bearing date the fifteenth 
day of September, A. D., 1904, of Merrill Memorial 
Library building having been read, it was unanimously 
voted : 

That the Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth in 
Town Meeting legally assembled does hereby accept said 
deed of said Joseph E. Merrill to the Inhabitants of the 
Town of Yarmouth, dated the fifteenth day of September, 
A. D., 1904, and does hereby for itself and its successors 
agree with the said Merrill, his heirs and assigns, to accept, 
perform and abide by all and singular the conditions and 
reservations in said deed contained. 

That John H. Humphrey, chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen of the Town of Yarmouth, be and hereby is 
authorized to receive and take delivery in behalf of the 
Inhabitants of the Town of Yarmouth, the grantee therein 
named, of the deed of gift of Joseph E. Merrill, dated the 
fifteenth day of September, A. D., 1904. 

And the following resolutions were oflFered and 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the Town of Yarmouth has been presented 
with an expensive, commodious and fully-equipped building 
for a Public Library by Mr. Joseph E. Merrill of Newton, 
Mass., a native and former resident of Yarmouth, 

And whereas, valuable land has been donated to the 
Town by Mr. John Coombs, a citizen and native of 
Yarmouth, and by the Forest Paper Company of Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of pulp in Yarmouth, 
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And whereas, we believe that this Library cannot fail 
to prove a great and permanent benefit to the Town as 
well materially, in adding to its attractiveness and enhancing 
its value for residential purposes, as intellectually, in assist- 
ing and supplementing the educational work of our schools 
and supplying a convenient source of mental culture and 
diversion for all our citizens ; be it 

RESOLVED, That the sincere thanks of the citizens 
of Yarmouth and the assurance of their grateful appreciation 
of his generosity be hereby given to Mr. Joseph E. 
Merrill, the donor of this magnificent gift ; and that the 
Town may justly take pride in having produced a son so 
loyal to the place of his nativity and so able to evince his 
interest in her citizens in such a substantial manner. 

. RESOLVED, That the hearty thanks of his fellow 
citizens be hereby given to Mr. John Coombs whose 
prompt offer to donate land for the site of the Library is 
no less worthy of commendation for the high example of 
public spirit and good citizenship that attended it than for 
the intrinsic value of the gift itself 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the citizens of this 
town be given to Messrs. Samuel D. Warren, Mortimer 
B. Mason, and Fiske Warren, of the Forest Paper 
Company, whose ready offer to donate a site for the 
Library is but one of the many instances that show the 
interest which these gentlemen have always taken in the 
welfare of this Town and its citizens. 

RESOLVED, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to Mr. Joseph E. Merrill, Mr. John Coombs, and 
the Forest Paper Company respectively; and that they be 
incorporated in the Town Records. 
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STATE OF MAINE 

In the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 

and five 



AN ACT concerning 
MERRILL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

a free public library 
in the I'own of Yarmouth 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in Legislature assembled, as follows : 

Section 1. All the acts and doings of the Town of 
Yarmouth in accepting the deed of gift of Joseph E. 
Merrill, of Newton, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to the Inhabitants of said Town, of the lot of land 
and library building thereon, in said Yarmouth, for a free 
public library are hereby ratified, confirmed and made valid. 

Section 2. The management and control of said 
library and of the buildings and grounds connected there- 
with shall be vested in a board of trustees to be designated 
"Trustees of Merrill Memorial Library." Said board of 
trustees shall be constituted in the first instance as provided 
in said deed of gift of said Joseph E. Merrill and the 
successors of such trustees shall be selected and determined 
as in said deed provided. Said board of trustees and their 
successors shall have the powers conferred upon them by 
said deed and all of them shall serve without compensation. 

Section 3. The Town of Yarmouth is hereby 
authorized to receive and accept donations, bequests and 
devises of real and personal property to an amount not 
exceeding fifty thousand dollars for the purposes of main- 
taining a free public library in said Yarmouth. 
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Section 4. All acts, or parts ot acts, inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 5. This act shall take afFect when approved. 



In House of Representatives, March 20, 1905. 
Read three times and passed to be enacted. 

Morrill N. Drew, Speaker. 



In Senate March 21, 1905. 

Read twice and passed to be enacted. 

Forrest Goodwin, President. 



March 21, 1905. 
Approved. 

W. T. Cobb, Governor. 
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Joseph Edward Merrill was born at Yarmouth, Maine, 
December eighth, 1832, was fitted for college at North 
Yarmouth Academy and entered Bowdoin in 1850. Owing 
to poor health he left before graduation and his degree was 
subsequently conferred upon him by the Boards. Mr. 
Merrill in 1852 entered upon the periodical and book 
business in Boston, in which he was long and successfully 
engaged. He served for several years as superintendent 
and as treasurer of The New England News Company. 
Failing health led him to retire from the latter position in 
1878. Since then, though not in active business, he has 
been a director of The American News Company. For 
five years he was treasurer of Park St. Congregational 
Society of which he was a member since 1852. He moved 
to Newton, Mass., in 1882, where he has since made his 
home. He married Miss Mary Elizabeth Marshall ot 
Boston in 1867, a most devoted and loving wife who died 
April 24, 1903. 
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Mary Elizabeth Marshall, born in Boston, July 23, 
1840, was daughter of Caleb Strong Marshall and Ann 
Goold Simonds. 

Her early education was in the Boston Wells School 
and in 1867 she was married to Joseph Edward Merrill. 
Their lives were closely knit together and she manifested 

freat interest in the anticipation of the building of the 
Memorial Library. She was an inspiration to all who came 
in contact with her. Her genial nature and unselfish life 
won many hearts wherever she went, and her loss is keenly 
felt by a host of friends. She departed this life April 24, 
1903. 

The two following verses are from a poem read by 
the Rev. A. H. Wright at the committment, Yarmouth, 
April 28, 1903 : 



O blessed life of service and of love 
Full of such duties as God's angels know. 
His servants serve him day and night, above. 
Thou servedst day and night we thought below. 



Good-Bye ! Good-Bye ! Thou faithful soul. 
From toil and trouble thou hast earned release ; 
Thy weary feet are resting at the goal. 
The pain of living ended in God's peace. 
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DEDICATION EXERCISES 



MERRILL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 



Wednesday, June 7, 1905 



CHAIRMAN 
MR. C. G. WOODMAN 



ADDRB88 BT 
PROF. HENRY L. CHAPMAN 



QUARTHTTH 
MRS. FLORENCE KNIGHT PALMER 

MISS KATHERINE RICKER 

MR. FREDERIC A. KENNEDY 

MR. PERCY FENTON HUNT 



ACCOMPANIST 
MISS MARY ALICE COBB 



RHADBR 

MISS KATHARINE RIDGEWAY 
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PROGRAM 



DOXOLOGY. 



QUARTETTE. From "RdcUo." 



SeetAoven 



PRAYER 



RBV. ROBERT R. MORSON 



SOLO. "With Verdure Clad. ' • 



MRS. PALMER 



Haydn 



ADDRESS AND PRESENTATION OF KEYS TO THE TOWN. 

MR. JOSEPH E. MERRILL 

RECEPTION OF KEYS AND PRESENTATION OF SAME TO THE 
TRUSTEES OF LIBRARY. 

MR. C. G. WOODMAN 

ACCEPTANCE OF KEYS ON BEHALF OF TRUSTEES. 

MR. GEORGE WARREN HAMMOND 



DUET. "Night Hymn at Sea.** 

MISS RICKBR and MR. HUNT 



TAomas 



READING. 



MISS KATHARINE RIDGEWAY 



ADDRESS. 



PROF. HENRY L. CHAPMAN 



QUARTETTE. From "Rigolctto." 



ytrdi 



SONG OF DEDICATION. Audience requeued to tmg. 
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DOXOLOGY 

Praise God from Whom all blessings flow. 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 
Praise Him above ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 



SONG OF DEDICATION 

By Rev. N. F. Carter, Concord, N.H. 



{Tune, **Ux bridge'') 



Great God, our Father, in Whose eyes 
Our best endeavors seem so small. 
To Thee shall glad thanksgivings rise, 
In grateful answer to Thy call. 

The temple reared by human hands 
For Wisdom's treasures, old and new. 
More precious far than golden sands. 
The wisdom of the good and true. 

We dedicate to Thee in love. 
By grateful speech, and song and prayer. 
Accept it from Thy throne above. 
And ever have it in Thy care. 

As long as ages come and go. 
Borne on, on Time's untiring wing. 
May Learning's richest blessings flow 
From this, its pure perennial* spring. 

Here gladly may the old and young 
Come, as come the bees in summer hives ; 
Here may the donor's praise be sung. 
In richer, nobler, grander lives. 
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PRAYER BY REV. ROBERT R. MORSON 

O Lord our God, Thou Fountain of goodness, truth, 
and beauty, we lift up heart and mind to Thee this day 
in grateful adoration. We praise Thee that Thou hast been 
pleased to manifest Thy glory unto Thy children and that 
they are partakers in that glory. We bless Thee that 
Thou hast created us with such rich endowments of Thy 
loving favor. We thank Thee, O God, that Thou hast 
given us these faculties of mind and heart, of reason and 
imagination. We are grateful that under Thy fostering care 
these precious gifts have been growing in power and use- 
fulness throughout all generations. We praise Thee for an 
increasing comprehension of Thy goodness, truth and beauty. 
We rejoice that knowlege grows from more to more, and 
that Thy light, a beam in our darkness, is broadening to 
show us the way in which we should walk. We rejoice in 
the record of what has been felt and thought of Thy love 
and truth in all ages. Men have ascended into the heavens 
and behold, they have found Thee there; they have 
descended into the depths and lo, they have have found 
Thee there. They have communed with their hearts and 
there Thou hast met them face to face and the still small 
voice of Thy Spirit revealed unto them Thy truth. 

For this knowlege of Thy law which is love and of 
Thy love which is law, we bless thee to-day. We thank 
Thee that this precious heritage has been preserved to us 
in written word and printed page and that it serves for our 
inspiration and growth and enables us to reach a further 
knowlege of Thee. For the privileges which we this day 
have in the increase of books and libraries, whereby we can 
learn the best which the noblest men have felt and thought 
in all ages, we give Thee our hearty thanks. 

Most gracious God, Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, we thank Thee that Thou hast put it into the heart of 
Thy servant to give unto this community this beautiful 
library which we this day dedicate to noble uses and lofty 
purposes. We thank Thee that he has generously used 
his means to work the lasting benefit of others. Give unto 
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him, we pray Thee, the joy of knowing that though all 
earthly things shall pass away the beneficent influence of 
this gift shall endure in the noble character of men who 
cannot die. 

Father Almighty, Who wiliest that we should enter 
into the fulness of Thy life, grant unto us Thy blessing 
and continued favor as we dedicate this library. 

To the increase of the love and knowlege of Thy 
truth and to the development of reason in man : 

To the increase of the love of beauty and goodness 
and to the growth of lofty feeling and fine imagination in 
man. 

And may the perception of truth and beauty, the 
development of reason and imagination, beget in men 
reverence for Thee, insight into the feelings of the human 
heart, sympathy with one another, and increased power to 
serve their common needs, making life purer and richer, 
sweeter and happier. And to Thee shall we ascribe all 
glory and honor, world without end. Amen. 
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ADDRESS AND PRESENTATION OF KEYS 

BY JOSEPH E. MERRILL 

Mr. Chairmafgy Selectmen of Tarmouth^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

For many years I have hoped Yarmouth would have 
a Public Library worthy of the town and its history. 
Today it gives me great pleasure to present to the town a 
building which I think is creditable in design, material and 
workmanship, and which I trust will be of lasting benefit 
to all its inhabitants for generations to come. 

To Mr. A. W. Longfellow, the architect, to Messrs. 
Hammond and Twombly, I wish to express my thanks for 
their care, skill and faithfulness in executing the work 
committed to their charge. The completed work, I hope, 
is pleasing to you all. I am also under great obligations to 
George E. Bird, Esq., who has done all the legal business 
required in preparing deeds and attending to the many 
questions raised in regard to the deed of trust, also for 
preparing the By-Laws for the Board of Trustees, and in 
having a bill, considered necessary, passed by the Legis- 
lature. In many other ways his advice has been of great 
help and assistance to me. All this has been done as a 
labor of love. 

The town is greatly indebted to Mr. S. D. Warren 
and his associates in business, and Mr. John Coombs, for 
the beautiful and valuable lot upon which this building 
stands and the park by which it is surrounded, which gives 
it a setting surpassed by none and equalled by few such 
buildings in the state. 

This building has been erected as a memorial to my 
father and mother, former citizens of this town, and 
fulfils a long cherished purpose on my part ; inasmuch as a 
library building was provided for in my first will, made 
nearly forty years ago, and repeated in all later wills. 

Ezekiel Merrill, my father, was born in 1796 at 
Hebron, Oxford County, Maine ; he inherited from his 
parents a strong constitution and such traits of character 
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and training as have given the sons of Oxford County a 
reputation throughout the country for ability and achieve- 
ment in all the walks of life. His father was Ezekiel 
Merrill, one of the very early settlers of Hebron, who 
endured all the hardships that fell to the lot of the early 
settlers of that rough and rock-bound country. None but 
those of heroic mould and determined character could have 
survived the terrible experiences of those days. His mother 
was Mary Barrows, a sister of Deacon William Barrows, the 
founder and father of Hebron Academy and for many years 
one of the first citizens of Oxford County. He was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. 

My mother, Sarah Hobart Lewis, was a direct 
descendant of Deacon Jacob Mitchell, first, who was born in 
1670. He moved to North Yarmouth in 1728 ; was one 
of the founders of the first Church in 1730; was elected 
deacon in 1737 ; and died in 1744. His grave is in the 
"Indian Burying Ground," so-called at the foreside, with 
this quaint inscription still legible on the grave stone. 

"Here lies buried ye body of Deacon Jacob Mitchell ; 
departed this life December 21st, 1744, in ye 73rd year of 
his age." 

My mother was also grand-daughter of Hon. John Lewis, 
who married Mary Mitchell, daughter of Deacon Jacob 
Mitchell, second. Judge Lewis was born in Hingham, 
Mass., 1717. He moved to North Yarmouth in 1743 ; 
settled on Coussins Island and married Mary Mitchell in 
1746. It was there that all their children were born. 
About 1760, he purchased the land between Royall and 
Coussins Rivers, built the house which is still standing 
and known as the Ezekiel Merrill place, where I was born 
and passed my childhood. 

My mother's father was Asa Lewis, born in 1750. 
He was first selectman of North Yarmouth and largely 
managed the business affairs of the town for nearly a 
generation. He died in 1808, leaving my mother an 
orphan at the early age of eleven years. 

My parents had twelve children, of whom I was the 
tenth. This building is intended not only as a memorial 
to my father and mother but also to that class of citizens 
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of which they were worthy representatives, and who for three 
generations gave North Yarmouth a standing and reputa- 
tion second to none in the state. 

The purpose of this Library is the education and 
enjoyment of all the people of the town. Being near the 
principal schools and the Academy, it is hoped that every 
teacher will take an interest in what his or her scholars are 
reading, endeavor to cultivate in them an interest for 
the best books, and, as far as possible, along the lines that 
will be helpful to them in their studies. 

If the Library is used in this manner, it cannot fail of 
being a great and lasting benefit to the pupils of the schools. 
I trust the Librarian will also do for the townspeople a 
similar service. By having a good knowlege of what the 
Library contains she may be able to direct many an 
inquirer to just the information desired. 

Fellow citizens of Yarmouth, this building and its 
contents are yours ; each and every one of you has an 
ownership in it, and, as your property, I hope you all will 
endeavor to do everything possible for its success and 
prosperity. Some of you may not be able to do much, 
but all can do something. Will you not all strive to make 
it largely useful and of great and lasting benefit to this 
beautiful town, so that in its later years Yarmouth may 
equal, in all that goes to make good citizenship, the prestige 
and reputation of its earlier years. Accomplishing this, I 
shall feel that the time and money devoted to your Library 
were well bestowed. 

And now Mr. Woodman, as the representative of the 
town, it only remains for me to present to you the keys of 
this building (the deeds and deed of trust having already 
been delivered to the town) for you to commit them to the 
Board of Trustees who will have this property in charge. 
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RECEPTION OF KEYS AND PRESENTATION 

OF SAME TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE 

LIBRARY BY MR. C; G. WOODMAN 

By reference to the programme you will see that the 
duty of presiding at this meeting had been assigned to 
Mr. C. L. Bucknam, chairman of the Board of Selectmen, 
who on account of illness is unable to be present. 

It is in consequence of his illness that I am honored 
by being made a participant in the events of this, to Yar- 
mouth, most important day. Important because by the 
excercises of this afternoon, are completed the formalities by 
which the town of Yarmouth becomes the owner of an 
artistic, convenient and commodious Library Building, of 
which any town in this Commonwealth might well be 
proud. 

It therefore becomes my duty and pleasure, in behalf 
of the town, to receive from Mr. Merrill the keys of the 
building, pass them to the hands of the chairman of the 
Trustees, and so far as I am able, express to the donators 
of the building and lands the thanks of the citizens of 
Yarmouth for their valuable gifts. 

Mr. Merrill has expressed to us the hope that this 
Library will serve not only as a memorial to his parents, 
but as an additional beauty to our town and be of great 
and lasting benefit to the pupils of our schools and towns- 
people in general. 

In what better way can we express our thanks to 
Mr. Merrill than to assure him that we accept it with a 
determination to maintain and use it in such a way that 
these hopes may be to the fullest extent realized. 

As you know, when the offer of this building was 
made to the town, there were conditions attached, something 
for the town to do and obligations for the future to be 
assumed. So far as I know every wish expressed by the 
giver in this connection has been cheerfully complied with. 
Now let us say to Mr. Merrill that every future obligation 
will be met in the same thankful spirit, and that our every 
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effort will be to make him feel, as he watches us through 
coming years, that we have not been inappreciative of his 
great generosity. 

Fellow citizens of Yarmouth: I feel that if these 
simple pledges are made and maintained, the heart of our 
benefactor will be more deeply touched than by any words 
of thanks we could extend him, however finely they might 
be turned. 

Mr. Merrill : As citizens of this old town of Yarmouth 
we are not unmindful of its past, but review its record with 
pride and remember with great pleasure the honorable and 
sturdy citizenship which has always characterized it. We are 
proud also of its present; hopeful of its future. With 
our efficient public schools, our old North Yarmouth 
Academy awakening to new life, these to be supplemented 
by this Library, your gift, we are confident its . standards 
will never be lowered but rise to still brighter heights. 
May you live long to enjoy the thought that you have been 
helpful in our uplifting. 

To Messrs. Warren and Coombs, the givers of the 
land in connection with this building, let me say your 
generosity largely determined its location, with the result 
that one of the waste places of our town has been greatly 
beautified and adorned. The thanks of an appreciative 
public will always be yours. 

The deed of gift creates the Board of Trustees of the 
Merrill Memorial Library, to which is confided the par- 
ticular care of this property. It now remains to pass to 
this Board, through you, Mr. Hammond, its president, 
these keys. 

We have full confidence in your interest and ability to 
perform the duties attached to this important trust. You 
will largely determine by the intelligence and faithfulness 
with which you perform its tasks, what benefits we, as a 
community, are to derive from this beautiful gift. 

Keeping always in mind the intentions of the giver, 
looking well to the interests of the town, you may be sure 
of the help of every lover of this beautiful village in your 
efforts to attain the high aims you have in view. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF KEYS ON BEHALF OF 
TRUSTEES, BY MR. GEORGE WARREN 

HAMMOND. 



The Trustees of the Merrill Memorial Library accept 
the keys and custody of this Library Building for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the town of Yarmouth, realiz- 
ing the responsibility imposed upon them. 

Yarmouth has had libraries, such as the Library of 
1812, that of North Yarmouth Academy, and Hillside, 
but no library building devoted wholly to that purpose. 
Several of the books of the 1812 Library will find a home 
on these shelves. Hillside Library, with nearly 1700 
volumes, comes with its librarian within these walls, finding 
a new home for the books that it has purchased with funds 
given by interested friends and books given by friends who 
formerly lived here or whose ancestors were dwellers here 
and citizens of the town. These funds and books have 
been appreciated not for their value alone, but for the 
interest, love, and sentiment represented for the old Town 
of North Yarmouth and her several children, Yarmouth, 
Cumberland, Freeport and Pownal. 

The Trustees earnestly solicit the assistance of every 
minister, doctor, lawyer, teacher, merchant, artisan and 
farmer, yes, every man, woman, and child in the Town of 
Yarmouth, in helping them to make the Library with its 
books, maps, magazines and papers a tremendous power 
for uplifting all within it5 reach. The Trustees thus far 
have had little opportunity to establish any definite policy. 
We have begun the policy of making this Library strong in 
history and works by American authors and whatever 
pertains to the history of Yarmouth. We shall try also to 
make the reading room for the children attractive, and we 
hope from now on, for a better class of boys and girls than 
those of the past, as a result of the influence of this Library. 
Parents and teachers can do much toward guiding or lead- 
ing the young people beginning life to a more studious and 
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perhaps a more strenuous life, with less of the influences of 
the street life in their natures. 

Every one to whom this library is available, has placed 
upon him a greater responsibility. We fear that not all 
will realize and assume this new opportunity of making 
themselves so much more capable or taking a greater place 
in society here. 

This library, through the thoughtful kindness and 
liberality of Mr. Joseph E. Merrill, has greatly increased 
the educational opportunities of the people of Yarmouth, 
and for those who cannot avail themselves of other methods 
of self improvement it offers a most welcome source of 
information. 

The citizens of Yarmouth have supplemented Mr. 
Merrill's gift with a liberal annual appropriation to maintain 
this literary workshop. 
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ADDRESS BY PROF. HENRY L. CHAPMAN 

OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

It is a grateful service to which we are called in this 
dedication of a memorial which enshrines at once a tender 
memory of the past and a kindly purpose for the future. 
Having this double character and mission it may remind 
us anew that love, which sometimes seems selfish, finds its 
deepest satisfaction and is most truly expressed in generous 
thought and deed. A community is fortunate to have such 
a reminder ever before it, and doubly fortunate when, with 
its silent ennobling influence, the memorial takes a form 
which will minister to the refined pleasure and the intellect- 
ual life of the community. The residents of this ancient and 
honored town, therefore, are to be congratulated on the 
accomplishment of the generous purpose which puts into 
their keeping, and dedicates to their uses, this library, 
beautiful in itself, and beautiful in all its suggestions of 
memory and of promise. It is an additional ornament to 
what is intrinsically attractive, that it does not represent a 
general philanthropic purpose which feels no special interest 
in Yarmouth, but as a memorial of those whose honored 
lives were identified with the life of this community, and 
of the affectionate and loyal reverence of one who was born 
here. 

Nor is the donor less to be congratukted that it has 
been permitted him to pay this tribute of filial affection, 
and at the same time to honor his native town by a gift 
which assures him the gratitude of generations to come. 

It is the consenting judgment of thoughtful and 
benevolent people that there is no fitter or more valuable 
public gift than a library Properly administered and 
faithfully used, it does not fail to quicken the intelligence 
and refine the manners, and elevate the moral tone of the 
community in which it is established. It can have no 
lower and no other aim than to serve its patrons for their 
benefit and happiness. It stands aloof from the social and 
political and religious factions that sometimes disturb and 
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divide society, and, like the sunshine and the rain, brings 
light and refreshment to all alike. Its ministrations are 
free and unselfish, untouched by personal or commercial 
motives, or by any of the doubtful methods of the market. 
Like the public school and the public hospital, its doors 
are open to all who need or will accept its services, but, 
unlike the school or the hospital those who come to it 
are drawn to it by its attractions, and never driven to it by 
the compulsion of the laws or by physical misfortune. 
The treasures which it holds and which it offers without 
stint to old and young, are as indestructible as the diamond 
though they have the outward form of books which are 
both fragile and inflammable. And because they are so 
fragile in their material substance, we are liable to forget 
or to undervalue the life which informs them, which is the 
immortal life of the spirit. "For books," says Milton, 
"are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are ; nay they do preserve as in a vial, the purest 
efHcacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
. . . A good book is the precious life blood of a master spirit, 
enbalmed and treasured up on purpose for a life beyond 
life." And then because books have become so common, 
so multitudinous, indeed, we are likely to set a slighter 
value on them, and, without any true discrimination, to 
include them all under a general sentiment of disparage- 
ment. The immense and rapidly increasing number of 
books is one of the striking characteristics of modern times. 
We are confronted and surrounded and almost buried by 
them. There are few homes of intelligent people that do 
not contain more books than sufficed to constitute a notable 
and even a famous library in the middle ages. It is clear 
that this condition of things must effect our relation to books 
and our treatment of them. We cannot hold the same 
attitude toward them that our ancestors held. So bewilder- 
ing is the throng that we are compelled to follow some 
principle of choice, and to consider the manner of our 
intercourse with those we choose. 

The man who lives in the wilderness, or on the frontier 
of civilization must make the most of all his few and scat- 
tered neighbors ; they may not be all that he could desire 
in the matter of disposition and manners, but he has no 
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others. He must satisfy his natural desire for human 
sympathy and find the society he craves in them. There 
is no room for choice or for ceremony in his intercourse 
with them. 

The case is quite different with the man whose home 
is in the crowded city. He is surrounded by people of the 
most diverse characters, of all degrees of culture, of 
every variety of disposition and experience and bearing. 
In these circumstances, if he would get the benefit of 
neighborly intercourse and social life, he must make a 
somewhat careful choice of a few out of the great multitude, 
with whom he can naturally enter into friendly and helpful 
relations. And after he has made such a choice he is still 
bound to observe certain rules and conventions of society 
in his neighborly and even intimate course with them. 
The liberties and necessities of frontier life are so different 
from the forms and ceremonies of urban society that the 
blessings of friendship and neighborhood must be very differ- 
ently sought in the two cases. 

I use this illustration, which must not be pressed too 
far, only to suggest how differently we are situated in 
respect to books from our ancestors, a century or two ago. 
They read, at least may of them read, whatever came in 
their way, and for the very good reason that comparitively 
little came in their way. It is not to be denied, I think, 
that the few books to which they had access, and which 
they read without distraction and without surfeit were often 
more helpful, more educative, and more stimulating than are 
the great numbers of books in these days, which are so 
frequently skimmed through without serious attention or 
intelligent thought. A single worthy book, attentively and 
repeatedly read, is a wonderful educator ; while a thousand 
books languidly read without order and without care are 
enough to demoralize and for practical ends to destroy a 
mind of considerable original power. 

Archbishop Whateley tells an instructive anecdote 
which he heard from an English governor of Ceylon. 
This governor had, on one occasion, to sit as judge in a 
trial of a prisoner accused of robbery and murder. The 
evidence against the prisoner seemed to the judge so 
conclusive that he decided to instruct the jury to bring in 
a verdict of guilty. But one of the jurors asked permission 
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of the judge to examine the witnesses himself. He had 
them brought in one by one, and cross-examined them with 
so much shrewdness and ability as to elicit the fact that they 
were themselves the robbers and murderers and had after- 
wards conspired to charge the crime upon the prisoner. 
The prisoner was accordingly released and the witnesses were 
convicted and executed. The governor was greatly struck 
by the acuteness of the juror, who was only a small farmer, 
not known to have any special advantages of education. 
He sent for him, therefore, commended his sagacity and 
enquired eagerly what his studies had been. The man 
replied that he had never read but one book, the only one 
he possessed, which had long been in his family, and which 
he delighted to read in his leisure hours. This book, 
which he showed to the governor, was a translation into the 
Cingalese language of a portion of Aristotle's works. The 
juror said that ifhis understanding had been in any degree 
cultivated and improved it was to that book he owed it. 
The story is a good illustration of the old proverb which 
bids us "Dread the man of one book." 

But in these days, and in every intelligent community, 
we have got irretrievably beyond the one-book period. 
We cannot ignore our environment and repeat the experi- 
ence of the phenomenal Cingalese juror. We cannot 
import the manners of the frontier into the modern 
metropolis, or, if we do, we shall miss the peculiar advan- 
tages of the metropolis, and, at the same time, lose the 
characteristic charms, whatever they may be, of the frontier. 
For better or for worse, and who can doubt it is for better, 
we are born to a boundless inheritance of books. If we 
use the inheritance wisely it will clothe us with wisdom 
and arm us with power; it will give us a palace of content, 
a table of plenty, and a couch of peace. If we use it un- 
wisely it will enfeeble and corrupt us; we shall have satiety 
without relish, weariness of the flesh without any compen- 
sating freshness and vigor of the spirit. 

It is a question of serious consequence to us, therefore, 
how to conduct ourselves wisely in the presence of this vast 
array of books which we are perpetually facing, and which 
seems equally to invite and to threaten us. 

In the consideration of this question it will be helpful to 
settle it clearly in our minds at the outset, that with many 
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of these books we need have nothing whatever to do, 
and that with a few of them we shall be wise to 
cultivate an intimate acquaintance. We need not be 
disturbed by the thought that there are innumerable 
books clamoring to be read. It is one of the benevolent 
limitations of human life that there are many books 
which we never can read ; it is one of the alleviations 
of life that there are many books which it is not 
necessary to read; and it seems like one of the 
compensations of life that many of the books which are 
printed are not worth reading. Then there are the 
books which remain, some of which it is one of the 
diversions of life to read, and some of which it is a 
high privilege and reward to read diligently and lovingly. 

We need not be disquieted if conversation turns upon 
some fresh novel and finds us unprepared to share in the 
comment. The story has probably been told a hundred 
times before, with slight variations in dialogue and scenery. 
It is no proper cause of mortification to us if we are 
unacquainted with the latest and most advertised volume 
of essays. It is probable that all the truth, and much of 
the error in them has been uttered before, and while they 
may oflFer in addition the flavor of the author's personality, 
there is no reason why we should be in feverish haste to 
leave the old friends to whom we are conversing in order 
to salute the new-comer. The same may be said also of 
books in other branches of literature. I would not, how- 
ever be understood as disparaging these works that flow so 
continuously from the press. Many of them are of 
interest and value. We need not avoid them. We shall 
read them often with pleasure and profit, if they attract us 
by their subjects or by their authors. But it need be no 
cause of discouragement or chagrin to us if many of them 
we do not read. We may be ignorant of many of them, 
even though they are good in themselves, without essential 
loss and without shame, provided, — and this provision must 
not be lost sight of, — provided that our ignorance is not 
the result of stupidity or laziness. 

Over against these books, which Mr. Ruskin would 
call " books of the hour " are the " books of all time." 
They are, for the most part, books into which, with more 
or less of conscious purpose, the earnest and gifted men 
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and women of all time have wrought what was best in 
themselves, — their deepest convictions, their loftiest aspira- 
tions, their keenest insight and observation, their wisest 
reflections. I said, you will observe, that this is done with 
more or less of conscious purpose. Genius is often delight- 
fully unconscious of its miraculous and far-reaching power. 
Its utterance is spontaneous, like the song of the bird, the 
out-pouring of the melody, or the thought which is the 
essence of its being. Fortunately it does not, like the 
bird-song, die on the ears which it charms. It lives and 
continues to live in books, and through them in the grate- 
ful hearts of men. These books, whatever may be the 
circumstances of their birth, or the manner of their growth, 
are the standard books of the world. They have a regal 
bearing and authority. Their invitation to us, like the 
invitation of a sovereign, is a command. It is a privilege 
and a distinction to come into their presence, and we cannot 
regret the time that is thus employed, even though it takes 
us away from the life and bustle of the street, or prevents 
us from hearing the song of the passing minstrel, or listen- 
ing to the tales of a newly arrived traveler. When we are 
inclined to lament our inability to read a tithe of the books 
that are written and published in such bewildering numbers 
year by year, we may comfort ourselves with the thought 
that we can do better by reading and re-reading those 
masterpieces of genius which rise as commanding peaks in 
the various ranges of literary achievement. Familiarity 
with them is not only a source of happiness and strength, 
but is everywhere recognized as a credential of culture. 
"Be sure to read no mean books," says Emerson, and the 
advice is good. Dr. Johnson said he always went into 
stately shops ; and good travellers stop at the best hotels, 
for though they cost more they do not cost much more, and 
there is good company and the best of information. In 
like manner the scholar knows that the famed books 
contain, first and last, the best thoughts and facts. 

But we cannot always be listening to the few great 
voices of time, nor always be reading the famed books. 
That might do for a "soliloquizer upon the eternal 
mountain-top," which is Carlyle's description of Emerson, 
but it is too strict a regimen for most of us. It would seem 
to shut one out, in a measure, from the thought and activity 
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of his own time and might make one feel as if he were walk- 
ing about like a ghost among his fellowmen. The normal 
and active mind, occupied with the business of life and in 
constant contact with others occupied in like manner, cannot 
be indifferent to the things and the thought of today. They 
are worthy of attention, and they demand attention. We 
must turn aside at times, therefore, from the great voices 
and the famous books, to read the well-accredited books 
containing the philosophy and the imagination, the science 
and the poetry of the time in which we live. The time in 
which we live has a significance and charm for us from the 
fact that we do live in it. We are justified, within obvious 
limits, in being interested in ourselves and in our con- 
temporaries, and in listening pleasurably and even eagerly, 
to living voices, some of which may yet " echo down the 
corridors of time," if those corridors continue to lengthen, 
as is now anticipated. 

What an engaging picture of generous and enthusiastic 
interest in the work of a contemporary poet is the picture 
drawn for us by Browning in Ballanstiori s Adventure! In 
the war between Sparta and Athens the people of Syracuse 
were thoroughly and fervently committed to the cause of 
Sparta. So whole-souled was their partisanship for Sparta 
that they refused to allow a ship containing friends of 
Athens to enter their harbor, even as a place of refuge 
from a pursuing pirate, until they learned that on board 
the ship there was a girl who could recite a drama of Euri- 
pides hitherto unheard by them — "that strangest, saddest, 
sweetest song of his Alkestis." Then how quickly their 
mood changed, and how eagerly they welcomed the ship 
they had before repelled, and all for the sake of the old 
poet who was still living in Athens, we may hear from the 
lips of Ballanstion herself, who told the story afterwards : 

Then because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are 

hearts. 
And poetry is power — they all outbroke 
In a great joyous laughter with much love : 
"Thank Heracles for the good holiday ! 
Make for the harbor ! Row and let voice ring 
In we row, bringing more Euripides ! " 
See the crowd, as they lined the harbor now, 
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"More of Euripides ! " — took up the cry. 
We landed ; the whole city soon astir, 
Came rushing out of gates in common joy 
To the suburb temple ; there they stationed me 
O' the topmost step ; and plain I told the play 
Just as I saw it ; what the actors said, 
And what I saw or thought I saw the while 

At our Kamciros Theatre ; 

Told it, and two days more, repeated it. 
Until they sent us on our way again 
With good words, and great wishes. 

The poet, to whose drama the impulsive Syracusans 
listened so joyously, has long since become one of the 
great voices of time, and his Alkestis is a " famed book." 
Wise and happy Syracuse ! to have so forecast the verdict 
of centuries, and, in the time of war, to have gathered in 
peaceful ranks about the temple of Heracles to listen 
enraptured to the song of a poet who was still living, and 
in an unfriendly city. But the Anglo-Saxon blood and 
temper are quite different from the Greek, and we cannot 
expect, in Casco Bay or elsewhere along the Maine coast, 
a repetition of that beautiful scene on the shore of Sicily. 
We take our literary and artistic joys more calmly, and our 
wars more strenuously than did those Syracusans. Still in 
our own quieter way of appreciation we may recognize 
what is good in contemporary literature and rejoice in it, if 
by any means we can preserve, amid the flood of books, 
the simplicity and integrity of our judgment. If our taste 
is not perverted by feeding upon the grotesque and sensa- 
tional, the crude and vulgar, we can find in the productions 
of the twentieth century, books that are fitted to kindle 
our imagination, to sharpen our intellectual powers, to 
broaden our human sympathies, to refine our artistic 
perceptions, to quicken and enoble our spiritual life, and 
these are the kinds of service we ought to demand from 
books. 

Now it is to put within our reach the treasures of 
standard literature and to help us in choosing wisely among 
the bewildering numbers of current books, that this library 
and all libraries are established and maintained. It is a 
gracious and benevolent service, worthy to be held in 
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honor and to be gratefully accepted even as it is freely 
rendered. You may come to this library to learn from the 
silent lips of those who live in the books they have written, 
what they have seen and thought in the various circum- 
stances and surroundings of their lives. And you may 
come again and again, as often as you will, without fear of 
intruding, and find these people, men and women, in cloth 
and leather and buckram suits, waiting to tell you, in the 
most intimate and engaging way, of the earth and the 
heavens, of nature and art, of the life of sense and the life 
of spirit ; of the adventures they have known, the things 
they have discovered, the dreams they have had ; waiting 
to tell you stories, to* sing you songs, to preach you 
sermons, — and to do it all freely for your instruction and 
refi-eshment. 

And where can we better seek for friends, than upon 
the shelves of a library ? What friends more fitly and 
more fully discharge the duty and offices of friendship than 
our chosen books ? They entertain us with the best they 
have in them ; they are never pre-occupied ; there is no 
caprice in the mood or temper in which they meet us ; 
they show no haste to dismiss us with a brief interview ; 
their welcome is just as cordial whether our visits are 
frequent or rare ; they do not resent the greater intimacy 
we may cultivate with others. If we are sad, it will be 
hard if we do not find among them some that will enter 
with truest sympathy into our troubles. If we wish to 
laugh, we may meet face to face with pages that overflow 
with mockery and mirth. If we crave counsel and instruc- 
tion, they offer us the wisdom of the past and the fresh 
knowlege of today. All this is done for us simply and 
without ostentation, which sometimes prevents us from 
apprehending truly the service we have received. 

And then books have that engaging and endearing 
characteristic of a friend, that when we have once entered into 
companionship with them and learned their worth and 
charm, they become consciously more precious and 
helpful to us. This, of course, is not true of the fugitive 
and shallow fiction of the hour, with which we can 
never have more than a bowing acquaintance, nor ever care 
to make it the intimate of our thoughtful retirement and 
our deeper needs. But it is true of the books which are 
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the expression, whether in verse or prose, of the great 
souls, the sincere souls, the friendly and far-sighted souls 
that have lived in all the ages from Homer to Longfellow, 
from Plato to Emerson. Having once come into spiritual 
and vital contact with one of these books it becomes a 
friend that grows dearer through all the days that remain 
to us. 

Is it not significant that the great Plato was found 
dead with a favorite book under his pillow, that when the 
body of the shipwrecked Shelley was washed upon 
the shore there was found in his pocket a copy of his 
beloved and inseparable Aeschylus ? That when Tennyson 
lay upon his death-bed, he had as his companion one of 
the matchless dramas of Shakespeare ? Such are some of 
the high and enduring friendships formed with books and 
we do well to seek them for ourselves. 

"Better than men and women, friend. 

That are dust, though dear in our joy and pain, 
Are the books their cunning hands have penned. 

For they depart but the books remain ; 
Through these they speak to us what was best 

In the loving heart, and the noble mind ; 
All their royal souls possessed 

Belongs forever to all mankind ! 
When others fail him, the wise man looks 

To the sure companionship of books." 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LEWISTON JOURNAL 

Yarmouth, Me., June 7th. — This has been a red 
letter day for the people of Yarmouth as it has marked the 
completion and dedication of the Merrill Memorial 
Library, that splendid gift to the town from Mr. Joseph 
E. Merrill of Newton, Massachusetts. 

The dedicatory ceremonies took place at two o'clock 
this afternoon in the new structure and in the presence of 
a large audience composed of our leading people and 
distinguished guests. 

The architect was A. W. Longfellow, of Boston, a 
nephew of the poet. After his designs had been accepted 
by the committee, the contract was placed in the hands of 
N. £• Redlon of Portland, and the work was at once 
commenced. That was one year ago and it has required 
the greater part of the time since to bring the structure to 
completion. 

The building is an elegant afikir. It is built of pressed 
brick with granite trimmings and every detail has been 
worked out with the greatest care. A broad, brick walk 
of one hundred feet leads from the street up to the marble 
steps of the main entrance. These doors open into a 
vestibule and from thence we pass into the big delivery room. 

The delivery room is a large and finely appointed 
afiair, on the rear wall of which hangs an oil portrait of 
Ezekiel Merrill, in whose honor the building was erected. 
At the right is the reading room with tables and desks for 
the purpose designed. A reference room is also on that 
side and is also well appointed. On the left is the stack 
room, which, with its nicely arranged shelves and glass 
floor presents a very neat and tasty appearance. Leading 
from the delivery room on this side is the children's room, 
where the tables and desks are made smaller to accomodate 
that class. The ftirniture in all these rooms is in keeping 
with the character of the whole building. 

The basement underlies the whole building and is 
arranged for shelves that can be used to store books and 
packages, unpack boxes, and for other useful purposes. 
Here, also, is the janitor's room, another large room for 
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men, and the boiler and coal apartments. The large safe 
for the valuable records is also kept in one of the rooms 
of this basement. Toilet rooms for both sexes are also 
here, and all are most conveniently arranged. 

In the second, or top story, is the art room. It is a 
spacious apartment and in time will be adorned with paint- 
ings and statuary. Here in this room is a huge fireplace 
on the hearth of which stand the old fashioned brass 
andirons which were once owned by the donor's parents. 
The trustees' room is also on this floor, and this was 
occupied last Saturday evening for the first time. 

The building is heated throughout with steam and 
abundantly lighted with more than one hundred electric 
lamps. In fact nothing is wanted to make it one of the 
most convenient buildings of its kind in Maine, and 
it is now the pride of all the people of this community. 
The only condition on which this gift was made was that 
the town should appropriate $1200 each year for its proper 
development and maintenance. 

The trustees of this library have been chosen with care 
and comprise some of the leading citizens in the place. 
These gentlemen are George W. Hammond, Chairman, 
Joseph E. Merrill, George E. Bird, L. R. Cook, Mrs. E. 
Dudley Freeman, Clarence L. Bucknam and Capt. John 
H. Humphrey. 

At the present time there are some over three thousand 
volumes in the library which include those from the Hill- 
side library. Four hundred of these have recently been 
purchased and from now on it is expected that there will 
be a rapid increase as donations of books are liable to be 
made by the public spirited citizens. The librarian is Miss 
Ellen S. Mitchell. 

The ceremonies of dedication Wednesday afternoon 
were full of interest and listened to by an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the building. Mr. C. G. Woodman 
presided as chairman of the meeting and the exercises were 
opened by the entire audience rising and singing the 
Doxology. It seemed to be the most appropriate way that 
the people could express their gratitude for the fine archi- 
tectural addition to their village. 

An earnest invocation was offered by Rev. Robert R. 
Morson of the First Parish Congregational Church, and 
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then Chairman Woodman called on the quartet for music. 
This quartet was made up of star singers brought from 
Massachusetts and Portland by Mr. Merrill, and their 
songs were of highly satisfactory nature. 

The presentation of keys by Mr. Merrill with response 
by Mr. Woodman and addresses by Mr. Hammond and 
Prof. Chapman of Bowdoin College followed. 

After singing by the quartet, the entire audience again 
arose and sang a hymn appropriate for the occasion. This 
closed the exercises of the day and the meeting was 
adjourned. It has been a day of pride and satisfaction for 
the people of Yarmouth and one and all are profoundly 
grateful to Mr. Merrill for his noble gift. 
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THE OILMAN HOUSE 



Yarmouth, Maine 



The meeting-house is but a dream : 

It vanished, like the snow 
That arches the corroding stream 

And mingles with its now. 

The graveyard, just across the way. 

Across the way remains ; 
Its mould has fattened on decay 

And losses are its gains. 

Its rolling verdure rests the eye — 

A sea with foamless waves ; 
And vanished generations lie 

Beneath its billowy graves. 

The parsonage is standing yet 

With more than local fame ; 
A century's rains its roofs have wet — 

"The Oilman House" its name. 

Here Parson Oilman honors scorned. 

And here he multiplied ; 
And here he mourned, as Jacob mourned 

When lovely Rachel died. 

Why should I mention lesser names 

The world has never heard ? 
Their piety the stars outflames — 

These saints uncalendared. 

As heaven is high, and earth is round. 

And vast the deep's abyss. 
The circling sun has never found 

A fairer scene than this. 
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The storied "ledge" climbs high behind. 

The fields drop low before ; 
Beyond are islands silver-lined 

Where warring waters pour. 

Old manse, of kindred long bereft. 

My life its limit nears ; 
Thy age is youth, to thee are left 
Another hundred years. 

Thy company are memories. 

The ghosts that throng the night. 

The warriors in phantom guise 
That storm the rocky height. 

For thee the red man lives once more ; 

He hunts for human game. 
And frightened hamlets melt before 

The tomahawk and flame. 

But here the living come with me 
To find where life was given. 

And here the sainted dead to see 
The door that led to heaven. 

Edward N. Pomerov. 
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EXTRACT FROM A PAPER ON 
THE FOUR JUDGES OF NORTH YARMOUTH 

Read before the Maine Historical Society, May 20, 1886 

By Rev. Amasa Loring 



HON. JOHN LEWIS 

Hon. John Lewis was the last of these four judges, 
and was the second that held the office till his death. He 
was born in Hingham, Mass., June 14, 1717, and was the 
fifth generation from George Lewis, the elder of two 
brothers, who emigrated to these shores some time previous 
to 1633. 

He sprang from a distinguished family, no less than 
twelve of the name having graduated from Harvard and 
Yale before his time. It was also decidedly religious. Two 
of his near kinsmen were clergymen, and several of the 
females married ministers, and he was trained according to 
the careful and pious customs of those noteworthy times. 
Not liberally, but academically educated, his affluent native 
endowments and unswerving integrity fitted him for the 
responsible positions he occupied in subsequent life. 

In the early part of 1743, he left Hingham and came 
to North Yarmouth, where several of his relatives and 
acquaintances were already settled. The next year war was 
declared between France and England, beginning what was 
known in New England as "The French and Indian 
Wars," and as the French Jesuits then had full control of 
most of the Indian tribes in the wilds of Maine and 
Canada, it was expected that an Indian invasion, with all its 
horrors, would burst upon our frontier settlements. The 
young men of that day expected to be called upon to breast 
the dangers and hardships of savage warfare, and though 
North Yarmouth was still a frontier town, Mr. Lewis 
chose, if he must gird himself for the battle, to take his 
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risk neaf the front, where he had friends and acquaintances. 
But the Indian enemy did not attack the town with a large 
marauding force, but small parties made frequent raids, 
killing some of the settlers and taking their families captive. 
In 1746, a party numbering thirty-two concealed them- 
selves in a gully by night in the outskirts of the 
village, evidently intending to attack Mr. Weare's garrison, 
after the men had gone to their work in the morning, and 
capture the women and children ; but Mr. Phillip Greely 
rode by early in the morning and his dog discovered them, 
upon which they rose and shot Mr. Greely and departed 
without further molesting the settlement. 

Mr. Lewis' plans for life were not seriously inter- 
rupted by that raid. He cultivated the arts and secured 
the blessings of peace. Upon Coussins island he purchased 
a farm and there was his first place of residence, and 
there all of his children were born. On the 20th of 
November, 1746, he married Mary Mitchell, eldest 
daughter of Deacon Jacob and Mary Rowland Mitchell. 
She was born in Pembroke, June 23, 1723, and was a sister 
of Colonel Jonathan Mitchell, who led a regiment to 
Bagaduce. About 1760, he purchased a large lot of land 
adjoining the Royal place on the northwest, extending from 
Royall to Coussins rivers ; upon this he cleared up a farm, 
built a substantial house, which is still standing ; and there 
he spent the remainder of his days. After his death the 
tract underwent some division, but his homestead was the 
part recently known as the Ezekiel Merrill place, though 
it had been previously occupied by his son and grandson. 

Being thoroughly educated as a land surveyor, he was 
often employed in that business, lotting out a part of New 
Gloucester and other new towns in that vicinity, and also 
in dividing and running out lots for private parties in all 
the surrounding regions. His "Field Books" were kept 
until recently and are well remembered by some of his 
descendants for their distinct and accurate records and 
attractive penmanship. 

His religious character is not now easily portrayed. 
The loss of his journal has swept away the most desirable 
evidence of it, and this cannot be replaced. Soon after his 
marriage, December 13, 1747, he and his wife publicly 
professed religion and joined the First Congregational 
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Church. From that time he became one of its leading 
members. Then, too, the most eminent men in town 
were members of that church, so that decided ability and 
merit alone would secure a pre-eminence; but he was 
placed upon important committees, and called to attend 
to ecclesiastical matters. His piety was an every-day 
possession, a formative force of his character and actions. 
In 1796, a vacancy occurred in the deacon's office, and he 
was elected to fill it, being the third judge who had been 
called to that place, and he retained this office till his death. 
As early as 1759 he was upon the board of town 
assessors and frequently afterward one of the selectmen. 
In 1779, he was appointed a justice of the peace, and many 
of the early deeds were made by and acknowledged before 
him. His appointment seems to have been made by the 
Honorable Council. But not till the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary conflict do we get acquainted with his 
public life, or many data, from which to form an estimate 
of his standing and character. In 1774, he was elected a 
delegate from North Yarmouth to the first Provincial 
Congress convened by the Colony of Massachusetts. It 
met in Salem, October 7, 1774. This was a bold step, a 
revolutionary measure, indicating most decidedly the 
temper of the people, and the readiness of our honored 
sires to strike for redress of grievances and for liberty. 
Not fearing the wrath of the King, nor his arbitrary and 
oppressive Governor, he went and braved the danger. 
This body supplied the place of and eventually shaped 
itself into the General Court of Massachusetts. It next 
met in Watertown, April 12, 1775. To this David 
Mitchell was sent from North Yarmouth as a delegate; 
but Mr. Lewis was appointed by that body a committee of 
correspondence for the North Yarmouth district, "to afford 
assistance at all times in suppressing the enemies of 
American liberty." By the same Congress he was 
appointed on a committee ( May 2 at Watertown ) " to 
consider what measures are proper to be taken for liberating 
those persons who were taken prisoners by the troops of 
General Gage, on the 19th of April last." This date is 
significant. It calls to mind the battle of Concord and 
Lexington — ^the initiatory appeal to arms in the Revolu- 
tionary conflict. 
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How many times Mr. Lewis was elected as a member 
of that body I am not able to say ; but he was evidently 
often at the Colonial seat of government and had much to 
do with the public afiairs of those troublous times. An 
old receipt which has escaped the destroyer, brings to light 
a little speck of female patriotism and shows that Mr. 
Lewis was a member of the General Court. In this paper 
Asa Lewis receipted to widow Huldah Mitchell for ^^15 
lawful money which his &ther was to take to the Provincial 
treasurer, as a government loan, and Mr. Asa Lewis bound 
himself to return to her a government note for that 
amount or to restore to her the money. This was in the fall 
of 1777 — the darkest period in our contest. Let this 
noble act of Mrs. Huldah Mitchell be long remembered. 

Another public appointment brings Judge Lewis into 
notice, and shows how highly he was esteemed by the 
public. It is not forgotten that, October 18, 1775, the 
greater part of Falmouth village (now Portland), was laid 
in ashes by Capt. Henry Mowat of the Royal Navy. His 
provocation for committing this unwarranted and savage 
piece of vandalism upon an inoffensive people was a 
personal affront given him by "Brigadier Thompson" the 
spring previous. In the latter part of April, 1775, Capt, 
Mowat, in a small naval vessel, the " Canceau," came into 
Falmouth harbor and at the same time Captain Coulson, 
a citizen of Falmouth, was at home with a ship that he 
commanded. Coulson was a zealous Tory, and the coming 
of Mowat awakened many fears and a widespread 
excitement. Samuel Thompson of Topsham was then a 
lieutenant colonel in the militia, and also a member of the 
Provincial Congress. Hearing of Mowat's arrival, he came 
over with a company of soldiers in boats, landed quietly 
and unobserved on the back side of Munjoy hill, intending 
to get possession of Mowat's vessel. Mowat knew nothing 
of this ; he had gone ashore with his surgeon, and was 
walking out with Captain Coulson and Rector Wiswell, 
the Episcopal minister of Falmouth, who also was an 
ardent Royalist, unarmed and unsuspecting. These 
sympathizing friends unwittingly went near to Thompson's 
encampment, and he improved the opportunity by seizing 
the two English officers and hurrying them to confinement. 
This produced great alarm among the people, and threw 
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the crew of the " Canceau " into a towering passion. The 
people of Falmouth had no hand in it, had not heard of 
Colonel Thompson's arrival, did not generally approve of 
his arrest, and besought him to liberate his enraged 
prisoners. Accordingly they were liberated, and Mowat 
left, terribly incensed at the audacity of Colonel Thompson, 
and eager to resent, by summary punishment, the indignity 
shown to a British officer. But without permission from 
the commander of the squadron he dared not attempt 
retaliation, and this he obtained by strong and persistent 
entreaty. So on the sixteenth of October, 1775, he again 
sailed into the harbor with five small cruisers, anchored 
menacingly before the town, and on the afternoon of the 
seventeenth notified the inhabitants that in two hours he 
should bombard the town. The people were appalled, and 
besought him to grant them a respite. This he granted, 
and they were allowed until the next day to prepare for the 
worst. On the eighteenth he opened fire upon an 
unresisting town, as has been narrated above. 

These needy sufferers obtained immediate relief from 
sympathizing neighbors, and afterward, through influential 
friends in England, sought assistance from the kind-hearted 
there ; but it secured nothing for them except " Be ye 
warmed and filled." The selectmen and a committee of 
the town also sought aid from the General Court, stating 
clearly that they were in no way responsible for Captain 
Mowat's arrest, and also showing that their loss of property 
amounted to fifty-five thousand pounds. This necessarily 
brought Colonel Thompson's official doings into notice, 
and convinced that body that they required investigation. 
So in 1779, the General Court appointed Samuel Freeman 
of Falmouth, John Lewis of North Yarmouth, and William 
Gorham of Gorham, an investigating committee to inquire 
into this seizure of Mowat, and other questionable military 
proceedings. These facts are learned from a letter from 
Mr. Freeman to John Lewis, which I here insert. 

Sago, Oct. 13, 1779 

Dear Sir : — By the bearer (Mr. Hewcs) who rides in company with 
me and is going to North Yarmouth, I take the opportunity (which will 
save me the expense of sending somebody on purpose) to inform you that 
the General Court have appointed you and I (me) and Mr. Gorham to 
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inquire into the complaint of the Selectmen and Committtee of Falmouth 
against Brigadier Thompson and Colonel Noyes ; and the first letter against 
them and others is committed to us ; so we are a Court of Inquiry authorized 
to inquire into the military character and conduct of almost all of the 
militia officers in the county. This is of importance to the officers, and 
may in its consequences, be so to the county ; and as the Recess is short, 
and as it is necessary the business should be completed before the (Gen.) 
Court meets again, I thought it must be immediately attended to ; — 
especially as our Inferior Court will take up near one week of the Recess. I 
should therefore be extremely glad if you would come to Falmouth on 
Thursday next and meet Mr. Gorham and I (myself) in order to agree 
upon a time when the inquiry shall begin, and the mode of notifying the 
parties. 

If you cannot come to Falmouth on Thursday, come and take dinner 
with me at Saccarappa on Friday. 

I am your most obedient Ser. 

Sam'l Freeman. 

The result of their deliberations is not known to the 
writer, neither what view they took of Colonel Thompson's 
inconsiderate arrest of a British officer ; but there are good 
reasons for thinking that their report did not pass 
unnoticed. Not long after the General Court granted to 
those sufierers two townships of wild land, now known as 
New Portland and Freeman, which names were selected 
from their connection with Portland and its distinguished 
citizen. 

After the Province of Massachusetts, then including 
the present state of Maine, had adopted a Constitution 
and taken the form of a state government, there were loud 
complaints that plunderers were stripping the public lands 
of their best timber ; and at the same time many conflicting 
claims were in contest as to proprietorship. From 
"Williamson's History of Maine" we learn that these 
things led the General Court, May 1, 1781, to appoint a 
committee of five able men " to inquire into the encroach- 
ments upon all the wild lands of the state ; to examine the 
rights and pretexts of claimants and to prosecute obstinate 
intruders and trespassers; and yet to liquidate fair 
adjustments with all such as were disposed to do right, 
upon principles of equity, good faith and duty." This 
committee consisted of Jedediah Preble of Falmouth, 
Jonathan Greenleaf of New Gloucester, David Sewall of 
York, John Lewis of North Yarmouth, and John 
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Lithgow of Bath. This committee had a wide range for 
discretionary power, and questions involving a large 
amount of land property were submitted to them. Many 
of them were satisfactorily adjusted and expensive litigation 
avoided, and public confidence was so much placed in them 
that their services were extensively sought. The heirs of 
Francis Small and Nicholas Shapleigh, claimants of the 
"Ossipee Tract" in York county under an Indian deed 
one hundred and sixty years old, submitted their claim to 
this committee, and the General Court and proprietors 
both readily acquiesced in the verdict which they rendered. 

In 1782 a still greater expression of public confidence 
in his ability, integrity and sound judgment was shown him. 
Upon the retirement of Chief Justice Powell fi-om the 
bench, he was appointed as one of the Associate Judges, 
and this position he held till his death. Judge David 
Mitchell became chief justice and after his death Judge 
Lewis filled that place. For a period of forty years, one, 
and a part of the time two incumbents of the judicial bench 
were from this town, and two of them retired by resignation. 

In the earlier period of this Court the compensation 
received by the judges probably did not meet their expenses. 
But later the fees were higher, and business increased so 
that in Judge Lewis' time of office the pay was probably 
remunerative. In his pecuniary circumstances he was 
wealthy, leaving at his death several farms to his heirs, 
beside his homestead. It also appears that he kept a 
colored servant man as did men of substance generally in 
those days. In his personal appearance those who can recol- 
lect say that he was tall and portly, and quite distinguished. 

At length a sore affliction invaded his happy family 
circle. On the thirtieth day of August, 1794, his beloved 
wife, after a wearing indisposition, departed this life, aged 
seventy-one. Nearly half a century they had walked side by 
side, in the enjoyment of domestic, conjugal and Christian 
aflFection, and those pure relations could not be sundered 
without keenest suflFering. Two years after, August 11, 
1796, he married as a second wife, Mrs. Lydia (Paul) 
Worthly, widow of Samuel Worthly, who lived with him 
till his death and survived him less than a year. 

Despite his increasing years he attended to the duties 
of his office until March, 1803. After a ten days* session 
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of the Court at Portland, he returned home, and was 
suddenly and violently taken ill. On the next day, March 
4, 1803, he expired, aged nearly eighty-six. 

The final resting-place of his wives and children are 
duly commemorated upon the speaking marble. Beyond 
a doubt his would have been, if interred in a common 
grave; so it seems about certain that his cold remains 
were committed to the " Mitchell Tomb " if not, then no 
man now knoweth of his sepulcher. It is related that the 
conquerors of Central America found a native chief who 
kept the embalmed bodies of his departed ancestors in a 
certain part of his magnificent mansion. Our refined 
sensibilities revolt from such barbaric reverence. We can 
do better. We can retain their history, cherish their 
memories and enshrine their virtues and piety as a perpetual 
inheritance for ourselves and our children. 
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